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THE ORIGINS OP GERMAN MINNESANG 

Thomas Carlyle was no believer in the Theory of Continuity 
as applied to literary expression. He did not believe that the 
mediaeval lyric grew by a series of pendulum swings from a lower 
stage of verse, less native and less lyric. He denounced the 
Cabanis doctrine that poetry was a product of the smaller intes- 
tines "to be medically cultivated by the exhibition of castor-oil." 
Flat-footed he stood for the Theory of Inspiration and, after 
characterizing the Swabian period in a paragraph of singular 
beauty, he surprises us with the climactic phrase: "Suddenly, as 
at sunrise, the whole earth had grown vocal." ' 

Now, perhaps it were wise to accept Carlyle's dictum — and so 
to bed. But unhappily the choice does not rest with us, for we 
have been beset round about with theories of extraneous origin 
for the Swabian efflorescence — the waste places of the earth have 
been searched that none might suspect minnesang to be a German 
matter. Jakob Grimm asked all but one hundred years ago: 
"Why must German poetry be made to sprout from a foreign seed, 
when it is so robust that it can have been fathered only by an 
indigenous unit?" And to this apparently rhetorical question 
much answer has been made. 

For there is a mind so single to assuming an early Germanic 
home in the table-lands of Thibet, or in the arctic confines of upper 
Scandinavia, that it will never assent to the fertile plain of cen- 
tral Europe as the birthplace of the Teuton. The same mind is 
likewise so intent on seeking the source of any desirable thing in 
the forgotten corners of the world that it prefers to posit the Isle 
of Atlantis or Ultima Thule as the brooding-spot of early German 
love-song, rather than acknowledge it to be possibly rooted in 
south German soil. Thus the minnesinger has been made to steal 
his provision from many sources — he was ever influenced, it seems, 
from without rather than from within. We have theories of 
oriental influence through the convenient medium of the early 

1 Cf. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (1900), Vol. II, p. 275. 
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2 Philip S. Allen 

crusaders and of the haughty Saracen. The ingenuous German 
minstrel has also been thought to be much shaken by the Byzan- 
tine ceremonial and etiquette introduced by Theophania. Much 
impulse was given him, we are told, by the renaissance of classical 
antiquity which came in the tenth century. There are theories 
of Celtic influence, first through an early mingling of Celt and 
Teuton, later through French mediation. There are, as we should 
expect, theories of Provencal and French influence' — and I have 
even heard of Slavic traces which darkly shade the writings of 
Kflrenberg and Hansen. But this last thesis slumbers in an 
unpublished doctor's dissertation. 

Let us follow for the moment the development of a typical 
attempt to prove extraneous motifs the prototypes of the themes 
of early German minnesang. Only thus can we know how capti- 
vating this sort of play is. Gaston Paris says that minnesang had 
its form and spirit from the French lyric,*" and Jeanroy in his 
famous but misleading book would prove the dogma.^ To begin 
with, Jeanroy cites the interesting but unimportant fact* that 
manuscripts of French lyrics precede by a few years those of their 
German congeners. This condition of affairs is made much of, 
and the main argument then proceeded to: The earliest German 

I We may not stop at this time to dwell on the development of these hypotheses. The 
bibliography of the subject, which is a large one, is conveniently presented in SchOnbach, 
Die Anf&nge des deutsehen Minnesangs^ Graz, 1898. 

i La poiHe du. moyen dge'^ (1903), Vol. II, p. 41: "La magniflque littfirature pottique de 
TAllemagne, & la fin du ziie et au commencement du xiiie sidcle, n'est qne le reflet de la nOtre. 
Les Minneainger ont transports dans leur langue les formes et I'esprit de la pofeie lyrique 
franfaise." 

3 Lee origines de la poisie lyrique en France au nioyen dg€^ (1904) ,chap.iv,part2, pp. 274 ff . 
Jeanroy is ignorant of the latest literature on his subject, '* La po6sie f rangaise en Alle- 
magne." He writes of a recent statement of Scherer's, although it was made in 1884. 

* Is such a fact not unimportant? Or shall we make the bibliography of the lyric the biog- 
raphy of it? Here is a pretty case in point: Prior to the year 1896 the view maintained that a 
certain sort of popular Grerman ballad arose during the fifteenth century. This view of course 
was based on manuscript tradition. In 1896 Schroder published in the Zeitschrift fUr Kir- 
chengeschichte (Vol. XVII, " Die Tanzer von KOlbigk ") a stanza in Latin translation of just 
such a sort of popular German ballad from about the year 1013 : 

Equitabat Bovo persilvam frondosam, 
Ducebat sibi Merswinden formosam. 
Quid stamus ? Cur non imus ? 

As it were, Es reifet Bovo durch bldttrigen Wald/ — Begegnet ihm Merswind wohlgestalt^ etc. 
From 1896 on criticism may now establish the popular ballad (sung to the accompaniment 
of the dance ) as one of the main roots of the lyric — the other two ascertainable roots, accord- 
ing to KOgel {Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgange des Mittelalters^ Vol. I, 
part 2, 1897, p. 650), being the strophic epic and the Latin vagantenlyrik, 
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The Origins of Gekman Minnesang 3 

lyrics center about three motifs: (a) separation; [b] absence; 
(c) reunion. Now, these very themes Jeanroy discovers to be 
those of French lyrics which exist in slightly earlier texts. There- 
fore the post hoc ergo propter hoc, the quod erat demonstrandum: 
French lyrics are the source of German lyrics. 

How futile such "proof"! What other motifs than the three of 
Jeanroy are found in simple, popular love-lyrics anywhere, let the 
initiated ask. Erotic popular verse which excludes reflection must 
needs content itself with (a) the presence of the loved one and 
the pertinent bodily charms; (6) sighs for the absent one's return 
and a sketching in of attendant loneliness, fear of unfaith, or fear 
of death; (c) the loved one's return, and the joys of surrender 
and possession. Particularly does naive erotic song lend itself 
amiably to such treble classification, if one be as adaptable in 
applying captions as is Jeanroy. Let us take up our Minnesangs 
Frilhling (edd. Lachmann-Haupt*, 1888) and turn to the anony- 
mous pieces. DH bist min, ich bin din goes into pigeonhole (c), 
reunion. Waer diu werlt alliu mln falls gracefully into compart- 
ment (6), absence, etc. Not simple poetry alone, but all the facts 
of life and death as well, will yield to such quacksalvery. 

Gawk-handed, however, as Jeanroy's attempt to find the source 
for German lyric outside of Germany may be — awkward and funny 
as other similar attempts have been — it is still to be preferred to 
the procedure of those scientists who have tried to build up a 
lyric from something other than a lyric. Lachmann used to teach 
that prior to the twelfth century Germans expressed their erotic 
impulses in narrative form, and today we are told that the lyric 
developed very slowly in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in 
part under the influence of the Latin goliard poetry, in part as an 
oflf shoot of the epic and the ballad.' We even learn of an undif- 
ferentiated poetry — whatever that may be. 

Mr. Gummere, for example, presumes that poetry had to pass 
through ages of preparation, in order to create its communal 
elements. Circling in the common dance, moving and singing in 
the consent of common labor, the makers of earliest poetry, he 

1 KOgel and Bruckner, "Althoch- und Altniederdeutsche Literatnr," Paula Gruiidrisa^ 
(1901), Vol. II, p. 33. 
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4 Philip S. Allen 

says, put into it the elements without which it could not thrive. 
Afterward — we are not told when — communal poetry brought 
forth individual poetry by a sort of fissiparous birth, and an 
asexual poet, who was every member of the throng in turn, 
detached himself. Later — the approximate date of this occur- 
rence is not hinted at — this solitary artist came at last to inde- 
pendence by means of short improvisations ; the communal fashion 
of poetry became a lost cause, the poet took the place of the choral 
throng, and his triumph was complete. Das volk dichtete nicht 
mehr. 

For Mr. Gummere as a theorist on the origins of poetry there 
can be no censure. Such a picture of the coming-to-be of rhyth- 
mic utterance as he paints for us is as acceptable perhaps as any 
which the imagination can construct. It is at least conservative. 
Compared with the theorist on the origins of language who endows 
proethnic man with the power to achieve different words for things 
clearly and distinctively; compared with the syntactician who 
gives primitive human beings a feeling for the accusative case as 
typifying the direction toward which, or as typifying contact, 
there is an indwelling reasonableness in Mr. Gummere's premises. 
But there may be censure for those who believe that Mr. Gum- 
mere's artist had not detached himself from the throng so late as 
the first century of the Christian era ; for those who read in the 
Oermania of Tacitus that the poetry of Germans still consists of 
choral and communal song, and then maintain that lyric was not 
yet born; for those who read of this poetry of masses of men, of 
warriors moving into battle, of the tribe dancing at religious rites, 
and then assert with Lachmann that another thousand years would 
be required to bring forth the lyric. 

Poor Tacitus! He told us only what he would, not what we 
wish he might have told. Conscious literature in the Roman 
provinces, he would have us know, consisted of choral song of 
epic-mythical content. And so it did. One does not tell history 
today in doggerel verses, nor did the German peoples spoken of 
by this tourist from the south ; that sort of thing, if it be done in 
verse, requires the oratorio and the orotund. When Tacitus 
further says that these songs are the one way in which the Ger- 
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The Origins op German Minnesang 5 

mans chronicle their history, he is thinking of the history of the 
clan, of the tribe, of its deeds and the deeds of its heroes. He is 
not dealing with that larger concept of history which a late 
age has read into it: the whole unvarnished story of the religion 
and customs of a people, their employment of the arts of peace, 
their relations with other peoples, their struggles for freedom of 
conscience and of intellect — kulturgeschichte. For the purpose 
of chronicling these matters no song of epic-mythical content, 
delivered to the great audience of the moot, sufficed. 

But grant that the Oermania is not an idyl after the manner 
of Voss's Luise; grant that it is neither a romance nor a political 
pamphlet, that its author had really left the walls of Rome before 
writing his book, and that the West Teutons along the Rhine 
were as he pictured them: a race Kar'i^oK'qv; drunken, but with a 
regard for the chastity of women which measured out death for 
the ravished vestal ; primitive, but with a Chesterfieldian sense of 
honor. How does this affect that other part of the whole about 
which we should so gladly be enlightened? Was there no thud 
and beat of soldier song for weary German warriors? Did the 
drooping slaves toil on with never a plaint uplifted in drudgery ? 
Was there no doggerel stanza for harvest festival, no boisterous 
pasquinade for nuptial rites, no dance couplet for flying feet, no 
swelling shout of lyric hymn in the mead-hall after victory was 
had? No low cadence to accompany the turn of millstone, no 
crooning chant for the restless child — no soul emptied forth in 
aught but the epic song of the clan ? No lyric stanzas indissolubly 
connected with gesticulation, with the flourish of arms, with the 
swing and swaying of the body, with the stamping of feet? No 
lyric song rushed with blood, rising and falling with the color- 
pulse of emotional expression — a blurred cry the sole hiatus of it, 
an indrawn breath to mete its quantities? Tacitus said nothing 
of all this. Why should he? 

As to the lyric in Germany, that is another story than Tacitus 
thought to tell his auditors. But suppose that the choral epic 
was the only form of song that came to conscious literary expres- 
sion ; suppose that all visible traces of popular lyric verse in later 
centuries were obliterated by the gathering despotism of the 
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6 Philip S. Allen 

church which antagonized the traditional blasphemies and obsceni- 
ties of the people. The thing itself was surely not eliminated. 
For, as ever in our observation of the history of popular lyrical 
verse, under whatever climate or among whatever races, the 
moment that conditions unite to make possible the emergence of 
this people's poetry into public view and favor, that moment it 
appears full-born. In what nook or cranny of national conscious- 
ness it has lain hidden may not be determined, but it never fails 
to awake from its long winter sleep when the first breath of a new 
life is blown across it. 

What then, it is pertinent to ask, may have been the nature of 
this submerged lyric, the popular forms of which continued in 
Germany throughout the obscure centuries prior to the budding 
and blossoming of minnesang? We shall come to this later, but 
first it is good to pause and take a view of the centuries with 
which we are to deal, to gain greater clarity for the coming 
discussion.' 

Once upon a time there was a period conveniently known to 
criticism as the Long Gothic Night. Man during these weary 
months and years was waiting, it seems, for Trissino's Sofonisba. 
Surely did Prometheus long for the coming of Hercules no more 
eagerly than did man for Triesino. Finally, however, it was 
determined that man need not wait for the birth of the adventi- 

i It seems to me at least that this is oecessary. Long before I had read the opeoiog 
pages of Maitland's The Dark Ages'' (1890), or seen Ker's Introduction (The Dark Ages, 1904), 
a new vista had been opened to my astonished gaze with each new book which treated of 
early medieeval Europe. The theater was the same perhaps, but scenery and action shifted 
marvelously. Books which tossed me about like straw before a gusty wind were Ampere, 
Histoire litHraire de la France avant Charlemagne, 2 vols. (1867) ; Boissier, La Jin du paga- 
nisme, 2 vols. (1891) ; Seeck, Oeschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 2 vols. (1895-1901) ; 
Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (1901) ; Dill, Roman Society in the Last Cen- 
tury of the Western Empire^ (1899) ; Poole, Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought 
(1884) ; Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great (1877) ; Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship (1903) ; Saintsbury, A History of Criticism, Vol. I (1900) ; Comparetti, Virgilio 
nel medio eiio2, 2 vols. (1896) ; Hertz, Spielmannsbuch^ (1900) ! Reich, Der Mimus, Vol. I (1903) ; 
Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, 2 vols. (1903) ; and a dozen others scarcely less important. Even 
such encyclopeedic collections as Ebert, Geschichte der Litteratur des Mittelalters, 3 vols. 
(1880-1889) ; Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschichte der rOmischen Literature (1890) ; or Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Qeschichtsquellen' , Vol. I (1904), were powerless to aid except in details; and 
the scores of monographs devoted to single authors or single periods had each a new view- 
point. Clear as some of these books are, powerful as a few of them may be, interesting as 
they seem almost without exception, they leave the reader who would gain insight into the 
times with which they deal in sad confusion of mind. He feels that he has endeavored to 
witness one well-constructed drama, and has been given a fortnight of vaudeville instead. 
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The Obiqins of Gebman Minnesang 7 

tious Italian, and his sentence was so shortened that he was con- 
sidered free as early as 1100 A. D. The critic who had adjudged 
that "the years from 440 to 1440 were a Dark Period of Time" 
was thus put clearly in the wrong and told that William of Poitou 
was to serve as redeemer from darkness instead of Trissino. Thus 
the beginning of the twelfth century is made the dividing line 
between Dark Ages and Middle Ages. 

If we were to reduce to words the mental picture which many 
of us have of the past, I imagine the following vision, or some- 
thing like it, would be the result: Two great mountain-ranges 
confront one another, on the summits of either of which loom 
"far-shining cities and stately porticoes." One of these cloud- 
capped peaks is the Grseco-Roman world, the other is the modern 
world. Half-way down the side of the former of these ranges 
are the dwellers of the Silver Age; half-way up the side of the 
latter range are the dwellers of the age of Renaissance. But 
uncounted fathoms beneath in the dank valley is the night of the 
Dark Ages, and there in the grim hollow of ignorance and super- 
stition dwells pre-mediseval man.' 

Well, what's in a name ? Sunday is no better a day, I presume, 
for being Sunday — certain old retainers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. A rose by another name would smell as sweet. A man's 
a man for a' that — and if you call him Jew or call him Cagot. 
So no objection should be raised maybe to classifying six hundred 
odd years as the Dark Ages, and four hundred more as Middle 
Ages, were it not for a single element of danger which clings to 
such nomenclature. This danger is that many people — among 
them some who are old enough to know better — think these years 
so called because they are dark, or because they are middle. And 
then the joke ceases. Dark are they in so far as our straining 
sight cannot effectually pierce them. Middle are they only 
because of the self-sufficiency which will insist that we are the 
end. Pinal we are to none but ourselves; assuredly not to such 
as come after us. And the world will emerge from any slight 
deluge which follows our passing more easily than it rose when 
the water subsided from under the Ark. 

1 Such a picture is presented in Morison, The Service of Man (1887), p. m ; quoted from 
Ker, op. cit., p. 3. 
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The German child felt sure that the pig was called schwein 
because of its unclean habits; adults who pursue a similar un- 
toward reasoning demand that the Dark Ages be dark. Freytag 
and Seeck, to name but two of the scores who have drawn for us 
vivid pictures of barbaric Germany, present telling scenes of lean- 
ness and famine, brute force and brutish instinct, in these times. 
Who doubts the particularistic accuracy of their knowledge of 
the sources ? It is only in their final assembling of facts, in their 
grouping of figures, that they fail to impress us utterly. Our 
gaze, dissatisfied with the meager story of the picture, is ever 
hunting beyond and behind for trace of the fulness, of the ruddy 
color, which we feel to belong in some measure to any age. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the cause of this dissatisfaction 
which we rightly feel. Seeck, for example, like any other student 
of times which are dead, gets his information from a treble source: 
(1) from MSS contemporary with the events they chronicle; (2) 
from MSS of later ages which rely partly on hearsay and rumor; 
(3) from books which interpret MSS and other books not acces- 
sible to him. Now from these sources he derives a certain sum 
total which he interprets in terms of his own preconceived judg- 
ment — and this judgment is necessarily largely affected for good 
or ill by the conventional attitude of his immediate environment. 
Add to this the fact that but a vanishingly small portion of the 
manuscripts of remote times is left us — escaped from fire and sword, 
neglect and Jesuitry, mildew and the worm — and one must agree 
that the life and spirit — the very nature — of an age is hidden 
from us. Certain of the conventions which gripped man's life in 
the past we may clearly read in manuscripts; several of the out- 
ward semblances which masked his under-life show bright from 
chronicles and memoirs long gone. Ceremonial and clothes, the 
external trappings of soul and body, the furniture of existence, are 
ours perhaps for the asking. But life can be distilled from these 
by no known alchemy. For what of the spoken word and the pitch 
of it, the careless laugh and the cause of it, the dying melody and 
the infection of it, the sigh and the meaning of it? We do not 
know barbaric Germany ; we shall not hear and see it in any reve- 
lation which this world will bring. The essence of it, the aroma 
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and surface-touch of it, are gone past recall; nothing is left of it 
but recorded facts which bear it the ratio that an incomplete and 
stumbling lexicon bears the speech of the present day. 

In one way these are warmed-over commonplaces, and may be 
lightly dealt with. In another way they must be recited like a 
credo by many of us before we go to our business of studying 
olden times. Otherwise we fall into the error of those who hold 
ages deftly in their grasp while they sum these ages in a sentence. 
How neatly turned is the following paragraph — one of the sort to 
be met with so nearly anywhere: 

Throughout the Middle Ages life was so hard to live that ornament 
was impossible. You cannot imagine a primitive Briton embellished 
with the manners of the macaronis. Even the savage who decorates his 
canoe or polishes his kava-bowl approaches nearer to delicacy than did 
our woaded, touzle-headed ancestor; etc., etc' 

For just how many hundred years will Mr. Whibley have us 
believe our ancestor was "Then the monster, then the man | Tattoo'd 
or woaded, winter-clad in skins" ? And how can this author assert 
that ornament was impossible when our ancestor took such pains 
with his woad? He may even have had a lyric or two, although 
he possessed not the throat of a troubadour or the manner of a 
macaroni — for Botocudo and Mincopy have lyrics as surely as 
they have kava-bowls. 

Suppose the Dark Ages were dark. How dark were they? 
There is nothing whimsical about this query which Maitland^ 
discusses with so much point. Let us adapt his figure: We who 
live in the twentieth century are within a room in which a rush- 
light is burning; contrasted with the brightness of this room, the 
outer world shows black, although it is filled with serviceable twi- 
light. On the road without are the figures of past centuries; let 
us say the figures of the time of Tribal Migration. Do we open 
our casement and cry out to them, "Have a care, or you will break 
your shins!"? Yes, we are tempted to do this; for we of little 
light believe less light to be pitch-darkness. Pechkohlraben- 
schwarz is the background of thunder-cloud given five centuries of 
German life, that the epic giants of the vdlkerwanderungen may 

1 Charles Whibley, The Pageantry of Life C1900), p. 8. 2 The Dark Ages, pp. 23 fE. 
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be properly foreshortened in the middle-distance; that the recru- 
descence of gray and gloomy ecclesiastical literature may be 
explained. There is nothing essentially dark about the life of 
these centuries, unless it be that we have read their story from a 
fairly large body of tedious churchly literature, and have imagined 
that existence under the conditions therein described must have 
been tolerably boresome. Should a certain sort of present-day mis- 
sionary tract happen to be that one kind of reading-matter handed 
down to our epigonists, and should they interpret our life in terms 
of it, they might well consider themselves fortunate in not having 
fallen athwart an earlier age. 

The sentimental figures which dominate the later popular Ger- 
man epics likewise aid in creating belief in darkened times. Mr, 
Francke draws us a grim picture of the migration period, and 
engenders within us a decided aversion to this time of gray and 
red: Alboin forcing upon his queen her father's skull as a drink- 
ing-cup ; Kosamunde poisoning her paramour Helmichis, to satisfy 
her wanton desire for another; Sigibert murdered by the emis- 
saries of his son Cloderic, who in turn is brained from behind 
with an ax by order of Clovis; the aged Brunhilde convicted of 
the murder of ten of her house, tortured for three days and torn 
asunder by wild horses. We seem to be listening to muffled tales 
of the House of Atreus when our ears are met by notes like these. 
And yet how changed is crime by advancing civilization ? With 
the memory of fresh atrocities gleaned with each new day from 
the public prints, can dwellers in American cities assert honestly 
that much betterment has been had? A difference in method of 
the performance of crime between the seventh and the twentieth 
centuries may be noted — we scarcely use wild horses today, for 
example — but no difference in quality. And as to quantity, who 
can surely say that fewer crimes exist today? Ah, but the news- 
papers exaggerate! is the despairing protest. Yes, but then so did 
the minstrels who sang of the giants and the horrors of their day. 
And these minstrels were the newspapers of their time.' 

The antidote to Mr. Prancke's picture, however, we have in 

1 Cf . Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen im Mittelalter^^ Vol. II, pp. 131 fE ; Vogt, Leben «. 
Dichten der deutschen Spielmdnn^r (1876), passim, 
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recorded literature of higher authority than attaches to any min- 
strel's roster. Cassiodorus tells us of Theoderic, the Italian prince, 
as he counsels with his chamberlain regarding measures to be 
taken with the harlots who ply their trade at the crowded entrance 
to circus and theater. Here are the half -mythical proportions of 
Theoderic shrunk ; his beard, it is safe to say, is no longer touzled 
like that of Whibley's ancient Briton, but trained by a supple 
Roman barber; he turns maybe in leisure moments to Petronius 
Arbiter, as Napoleon did to the Sorrows of Werther — and there 
is no absurdity in the picture. We have merely had, like Mr. 
Francke, preconceived notions as to the Theoderic of conscious 
literature, and woe to him if he fall out of his rSle as an epic 
figure! His stance is with Sigfrid the Nibelung, with Etzel the 
Hun, and with that melancholy Hamlet of a Hagen von Tronje — 
with glooming Wate and with Hildebrand. 

And oh, for the season's myth, with its creaking apparatus of 
spring-god and waberlohe, valkyrie and Walhalla! And oh, for 
every attempt to lead things mediaeval and things new back to 
that reaction of man upon nature in the ultimate days of man's 
childhood! Mythological concepts have been so gaining ground 
of recent years that Haupt once prophesied no cock would crow, 
no goat send forth its natural odor, but that some follower of 
Jakob Grimm would convert them straightway into symbols of 
Teutonic deity — thirteenth-century redactions of animal fable 
and popular epic which revert directly to the beginning of things! 
What are these but no uncertain indications that we regard the 
Dark Ages as a dimly lighted nursery in which man spent his 
infancy, babbling and prattling naively as children will. 

Who has not heard of the mediasval renaissance which Scherer 
erected of the dry bones of Notker, the Waltharilied, and Ros- 
witha? This period of "bloom" Scherer gave two culminating 
points — 800 A. D. and 1000 A. D. Let us regard such exercise 
of the imaginative faculty kindly; for did one cease attempting 
to rend the veil which shrouds the life of these centuries, all 
would remain in darkness. Let us patiently consider a theory of 
efflorescence built of such slender materials as these, even if it is 
amusing to witness the few known literary values shift rapidly 
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from one base to another, to form new combinations before each 
new theory of appreciation. Turn off the illumining light of fancy 
from the conscious literature of this time which has reached down 
to us, and the year 800 still belongs to the Dark Ages. Thumb 
the electric switch of this same illumining light, and 800 suddenly 
becomes Mediaeval Renaissance Culminating Point Number One. 

And yet I prefer Scherer's "restoration" to the proems of 
Ampere" and Bahr,^ Ebert,' GrOber,* and Manitius," who would 
have us believe that lyric poetry was dead in the tenth century in 
Europe. Scherer reads between the lines and behind them ; the 
others but strip the surface-peelings of meter and verbiage from 
the poets of five centuries, and say in their haste: Originality is 
dead. Scherer would reconstruct a Parthenon from a broken 
column and a bit of frieze ; Traube the while suggests taking away 
from Alcuin a poem because hiems occurs within it as a dissyllable." 
Scholars are busy in forgetting that it is unsafe to reason from 
literature to life, except as one may choose the former for the 
simple sake of analogy. They suppose literature in some vague 
unexplained way to be an index to the social life of a time; this 
life is therefore read in terms of it; and then the literature in 
turn is interpreted in terms of the life which has thus curiously 
been discovered. Such a method of progression but describes 
a circle which brings us back to the original point of departure. 
After a few such peripheral tours all sense of direction and all 
direction of sense are lost. 

Traube's exact historical method of narrow deduction from 
known facts is no safer than the inductive process by which Scherer 
builds up a forgotten age. Traube cannot see a lyric, unless he 
be shown one ; Scherer knows that the requisite of lyric impulse 
and achievement exists in every environment — that it is as fixed 
as the stars. Like the stars, its glory may pale if the attention 
of man has been caught and held by a stronger light, but the 
impulse is ever there. 

1 Op. cit. 

a Die chriatlichen Dichter und QeschichUchreiber Boms^ (1872). ' Op . cit. 

4 " tJbersicht flber dielateinische Literatur (550-1350)," OrObers Grundrias (1902), Vol. II. 

5 Geschichte der christUch-lateinischen Poede (1891). 
^ KaroUngieche Vichtwngen (1888), p. 76. 
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Let us apply the Scherer method to something. Let us see if 
we can make a fair case for the presence of profane lyric during 
a time which has handed down to us in lyric form only the church 
hymns. We are not to prove a point, remember. We are merely 
to try to make it as reasonable to believe there was a Latin profane 
lyric at a certain time, as to believe there was not one. Scholars 
have rummaged this certain time through, found no actual pro- 
fane lyrics, and therefore said — perhaps rightly — that there were 
none. And now for the method: 

We may read the presence of profane lyric from the church 
hymn, which would seem to furnish an analogy too undeniable to 
gainsay. From the fifth century on the fervor of man's love for 
his Maker shone forth in unquestioned beauty from the religious 
lyric. Would you deny that aspirations of sense less idealized in 
tone paralleled these ? It was a real world that was abjured in 
poems which variously prayed for the advent of the Holy Spirit and 
the Day of Wrath — or a world of straw. If a real world, then it 
held fast in its grip the wit and beauty of passing generations, for it 
was hardly escaped by prayer and fasting ; it was filled with allure- 
ments to the flesh, for even to the ascetic eye the devil appeared 
in very pleasing guise. Are these things historically documented? 
Yes. Where? In lyric hymnology. A rainy afternoon spent 
with a collection of early hymns will prove the statement. Did 
some literature record this profane poetry, even if such literature 
was transitory and fed everywhere to the flames by some ultimate 
Louis the Pious? Yes. For if profane lyric song was not feared 
by many a Notker, then verily was the snare of the fowler not 
set — then Christian hymnology is an anomaly. For it counseled 
perpetual flight from nothing when none pursued. Why deal with 
the world and the lusts thereof, as if expression of these had 
changed considerably within the last few hundred years? Why 
judge all the world in the fifth or in the tenth century by a litera- 
ture which fled the world and looked upward instead of outward? 
A most apt illustration crowds to utterance: 

I doubt if a sharper contrast exists anywhere along the road 
of man's mental progress from religious vegetation to absolute 
egoism than is met with in two records of the tenth century. The 
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first of these deals with the entries of a monk during a period of 
twenty-four years. They are four in number and follow: 

A. D. 914. The Saracens were driven from all Italy. 

926. Kadechis the lord-abbot died. 

931. The altar of St. Benedict was refurnished. 

938. The sun was hid from the third hour to the fifth almost. 
We saw the sun, but it had no strength either of splendor 
or of heat. We saw the sky, but its color was changed — 
it was all livid. 

These are, so far as we know, the sole notations in the span of one 
man's whole youth and adolescence. How glazed the eye, how 
inert the spirit, which opened with slow stare to the upholstering 
of a shabby frontal piece, to the passing of a petty prelate, to a 
partial eclipse of the sun, and to emancipation from the pagan — 
as if these were the four terms in an arithmetical proportion which 
spelled all of life! Led by just such evidence of poverty of wit 
as this leaf from a monk's diary, the literary critic has spoken 
pityingly of , the Dark Ages unpierced by other gleams than those 
reflected from the past evening of paganism, unlighted by even 
the faintest dawn of modern times. 

But there are marsh lights playing fitfully across this sup- 
posed gloom of spirit and intellect; for another record of the 
same period is a beautiful and tender love-song. A lover in his 
rooms awaits the coming of a tardy mistress. He has prepared 
for her a spread of spices and wines like unto Porphyro's. A choir 
boy and a singing-girl are chanting sweet melodies to the music 
of lute and lyre, slaves are bearing brimming goblets of colored 
wine; the lover bursts forth with the impassioned prayer: 

Then come now, sister of my heart. 
That dearer than all others art. 
Unto mine eyes thou shining sun, 
Soul of my soul, thou only one! 
I dwelt alone in the wild woods. 
And loved all secret solitudes; 
Oft would I fly from tumults far. 
And shunned where crowds of people are. 
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O dearest, do not longer stay! 
Seek we to live and love today!' 

Now, who shall say whether the voice of the perfervid lover 
or that of the dullard monk utters the note of the tenth century ? 
They are each of them but one note of it; the monkish voice the 
stronger perhaps, but the lover's voice by far less weak than is 
currently imagined. For there is every reason why monkish MSS 
have come down to us, and reasons just as near why tender love- 
songs, born of a moment's passion, past with the satiety which 
follows hard upon possession, spoken to an audience of one, 
should have been lost. What of the voices which have not pene- 
trated to us from the tenth century, or of those which we have 
heard, but not as yet understood? Some one of the voices which 
swayed hearts as the wind sways the sea may never have reached 
us — and this may have been the living note of the century. 

Poetry vanishes when the mood which gave it birth has fled; 
its form remains for the after-born to study and muse on, but its 
spirit is gone. Liquid fire it may be at utterance, cold marble it 
becomes under the petrefaction of time. The sunlight dwells 
within only as it dwells in the coal that is dug from the pit. We 
know that for some short centuries certain men trembled before 
the world to come; we do not know what other shudderings ran 
through their frame shaped like our own. How can we say that 
this was cold and corpse-like because our breath cannot infuse it 
with life? We know that window-glass was not to be had in the 
tenth century, that gunpowder was not in use; but we do not 
know that the same epoch was lacking in sensuous yearning for 
those essential beauties which so satisfy us. 

Whatever our tenth-century love-song may be as regards struc- 
ture, rhythm, and authorship, one thing it must be: it must be 

• Cf. Haupt, Exempla poesis medii ami (1831), p. 29; Du M6ril, Poisies populaires latities 
du moyen dge (1847) , p. 196 ; Symonds, Wine, Women and Song (1884) , p. 14. 

Jam nunc veni, soror electa 
Et prae cunctis mihi dilecta, 
Lux meae clara pupillae, 
Pareque major animae meae. 
Ego fui solus in silva 
Et dilexi loca secreta ; 
Frequenter effugi tumultum 
Et vitavi populum multum. 
Carissima, noli tardare ; 
Studeamus nos nunc amare. 
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part of the very spirit of the time in which it was written, so far 
as the poet lived it out. Did he reflect the past ? Not consciously 
at least, for he bolstered up his verse with no classical reminis- 
cence or allusion. Did he reflect the future ? Only in so far as 
he was made prophetic by the springtime of youth and love. 
Think of a literary criticism which feels that it must relegate 
poetry as impassioned as this to the past, or refer it to a later time 
than that in which it made its appearance. The critic does this, 
however, in order that the facts in the case may correspond with 
his previously conceived theory of the matter, whatever this may 
chance to be. Thus with Lydia bella, "which must have been 
writ later than the thirteenth century, because of its classical 
intensity of voluptuous passion": 

Lydia bright, thou girl more white 
Than the milk of morning new. 
Or young lilies in the light! 
Matched with thy rose-whiteness, hue 
Of red rose or white rose pales. 
And the polished ivory fails. 
Ivory fails.' 

Thus again with the Saevit aurae spiritus, which on account 
of the glowing warmth of its coloring is thought unmediseval: 

Flora with her brows of laughter. 
Gazing on me, breathing bliss. 
Draws my yearning spirit after. 
Sucks my soul forth in a kiss.^ 

Thus with that paean to victorious love Quid plus ? Collo virginis 
which is thought "unmediseval in its phrasing, because it reminds 
on the one hand of Catullus, on the other of Poliziano" :* 

1 Omitted from Du M6ril, Poesies popnlaines latines anUrieuree au douzitme siicle 
(1843), " parceque rien n'indique qu'elle appartienne & la p6riode dont nous publions les 
po6sies." Keprinted from Cfaudeamus^ (1879), p. 96: 

Lydia bella, puella Candida, 
Quae bene superas lac et lilium 
Albamque, sinml rosam rubidam 
Aut expolitum ebur indicum. 

^ Carmina Burana (ed. Schmeller 1847), p. 148; Wright, Early Mysteries (1844), p. 114: 

Dum salutat me loquaci 
Flora supercilio 
Mente satis jam capaci 
Gaudia concipio. 

8 The sentence is quoted from Bartoli, I Precursori del Binascimento (1877). 
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What more? Around the maiden's neck 
My arms I flimg with yearning; 
Upon her lips I gave and took 
A thousand kisses burning.' 

Thus with the Ludo cum Caecilia, because it is difficult for the 
critic to believe that the "refinement, the subtlety, almost the 
perversity of feeling expressed in it" could be proper to a student 
of the twelfth century : 

Sweet above all sweets that are 

'Tis to play with Phyllis; 

For her thoughts are white as snow. 

In her heart no ill is; 

And the kisses that she gives 

Sweeter are than lilies.'' 

These and many other songs criticism is determined to assign to 
as late a period as possible, because they are not compounded of 
the simples which it has for the recipe of mediaeval literature. 
We are told that we may never more refer to the hymn in praise 
of Rome as a seventh-century production — it has already been 
brought by an industrious paleographer three centuries nearer to 
our own time. There remains but to declare it a forgery by 
Conrad Celtes or Macpherson. 

Rome illustrious, of the world emperess! 
Over all cities thou queen in thy goodliness! 
Red with the roseate blood of the martyrs, and 
White with the lilies of virgins at God's right hand! 
Welcome we sing to thee; ever we bring to thee 
Blessings, and pay to thee praise for eternity.' 

1 Carm. Bur., p. 145 : 

Quid plus 1 CoUo virginis 
Brachia jactavi. 
Mille dedi baeia, 
Mille reportavi. 

Ludo cnm Caecilia, 
Nihil timeatis ; 
Sum quasi custodia 
Fragilis aetatis, 
Ne marcescant lilia 
Suae castitatis. 

SFirst printed by Niebuhr in the BfteiniscftesJlfuseum, Vol. Ill (1829), p. 7. Thishymnwas 
St thought anterior to the seventh century (Du Mfiril, 1843, p. 239), but has recently been 
eclared a much later production ; cf . Traube, O Roma Nobilis (1891) : 
O Eoma Nobilis, orbis et domina, 
Cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
Roseo martyrum sanguine rubea, 
Albis et virginum liliis Candida I 
Salutem dicimns tibi per omnia, 
Te benedicimus, salve per saecula. 
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Another thing than the foregoing poem which has been moved 
three centuries nearer us is that first known synodical decree 
against the familia Goliae which Pdre Labb6 says is of the 
year 923,' but which Du M6ril and others state half-heartedly 
must belong to the thirteenth century. If Labb6 be right, the 
tenth century becomes in a flash a time, not only of sadly twisted 
and tortuous Latin prose, but a time when Latin popular lyrics, 
cantica diabolica amatoria et turpia, are in full sweep across 
Europe ; a time when more than one poet might boast perstrepuit 
modulis Oallia tola meis. And why not ? Because, as said above, 
the life of the tenth century has been read from a certain sort of 
literature, and all literature then interpreted in terms of the life 
thus deduced. 

Small wonder, therefore, that we feel the Dark Ages dark! 
For so set are we in our view of twilight in northern Europe from 
fifth century to tenth that we can never agree to the existence of 
a whimsical Falstaff, an abbot of misrule, a bishop of Philistia, 
before the time of Walter Mapes and Philippe de Gr6ve, Serlo of 
Wilton and Gautier de Chfttillon. The idea that Goliath could 
have entered Europe in the ninth or tenth century, thus antedat- 
ing Arnold's "philistine" by eight or nine hundred years, affects 
us unpleasantly. "But it is the bohemian and not the philistine 
who is Golias!" we cry. "And that is the point of the story!" 
retorts the initiated. For the minstrel was quick to catch the 
slur pronounced upon him by the church and adopt it for his clan 
and ilk. If scriptural authority for this be necessary, said he, 
turn to the Gospel of Nicodemus where it may all be found. 
Others than the minstrel and since his day have gloried in an 
opprobrious epithet — sons culotte and Yankee among them ; why 
not he? If the minstrel could quote scriptural authority for his 
missa de potatoribus and his evangelium decium et lusorum, if he 
had the pattern of hymns to the Virgin for his Ave! color vini 
clari, why must modern pedantry insist upon the derivation of 
goliardus from gula? Why must it contend with Giesebrecht'** 

1 Sacrosancta concilia^ Vol. IX (1671), col. 1677 ; Mansl, Sacrorum conciliorum nova coU 
lectio (1769-92), Vol. XVIII, p. 324, evidently ascribes the decree to Gautier of Sens, who died 
in 913. Cf. Chambers, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 61. 

2 "Die Vaganteu Oder Goliarden und ihre Lieder," two articles in the Allgemeine 
Monatsschrift far Wissenschaft und Literatur (1853), pp. 10-43, 344-82. 
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and Hubatsch' that the goliards were clerks and formed into a 
close guild? Why not frankly admit that they were none other 
than the buffoons and merry-andrews ; that their poetry was in 
accord with the spirit of its time; that it was composed by clerks 
and monks, janglers and spielleute of every description — sung in 
the streets by the people as well as in the schools, the churches, 
and the courts ? However far we go in our journeying, one thing 
seems sure : the early centuries before the Middle Ages bore within 
them many, if not all, of the germs of what in literature we call 
modernity of spirit. 

For it is just in these centuries that we come upon a veritable 
joie de vivre which demands unnumbered mimes, joculatores, 
saltatores, spielmdnner to satisfy its manifold craving for pomp 
and show and entertainment. The memory of the Roman theater 
(vaudeville and pantomime) was alive throughout the western cities 
of the world ; the highroad swarmed at times with singers and per- 
formers on their way to festival, wedding, and fair. Song and 
dance, canvas and tinsel, puppet-show and horse-play, local gag and 
market-place obscenity — when did these lack ? So far as we may 
judge from unavailing capitulary and synodical fulmination, they 
were rife enough in every century from the fifth to the tenth. There 
may have been no languid northern ladies to emulate the pricieuses 
ridicules of Rome, to adopt the drawling and doddering speech 
which Jerome characterizes, to write lyric verses for the play- 
actors as the Roman ladies did. But, mutatis mutandis, there 
was folly afoot in the north as in the south ; and not every Ger- 
man matron was content to be that ideal combination of hausfrau 
and prophetess of which history speaks so warmly. Nor is the 
matinee-girl a creation of modern conditions; for much of the 
danger of the mime, we are told in chronicles, lay in the seeds of 
lechery he sowed in immature minds during his travels. 

It is true that in the last two paragraphs we have been speak- 
ing of lyrics and literature written largely in the Latin language. 
But let us beware of neglecting as distinctly German productions 
songs which were sung in Germany, even if their dress be Latin.' 

iDie lateinischen Vagantenlieder des Mittelalters (1870). 

2 In another study, soon to be published, I shall show that Scherer's assertion that the 
Latin dress of a song obscures all traces of its origin is not true. 
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Why should they be less German than were the thirteenth- 
century Carmina Buranaf The language of these is not the 
speech of Flaccus made boorish and degenerate by mangling and 
decay of time and culture ; it is the breath of the poet's quivering 
nostrils. And the poet is German, as like as not. The Latin is 
his thief's cant, his beggar's whine, his provision against starving. 
He uses it for gain, as others of his clan — the janglers and the 
harlots — do their merchandise. But it is more than jargon — it is 
more than the vehicle of his longing for meat and drink and lust. 
His spirit moves in it to unutterable invective and satire ; he feels 
in it. This German has made Latin his very own, has adapted it 
to his condition, to the measure of his time and its thought. 
Linden maybe tilia and nachtigallhe philomela; but these are not 
of Ovid, these are of the landscape about him. And Cecilia and 
Phyllis and Juliana — these are the buxom wenches of his travels; 
they are no lay figures from antique pastorals; and their homeli- 
ness shines through the drab and purple of their borrowed plum- 
age as an Iphigenie of Weimar does through the gloss of her 
Greek costume borrowed and worn for but a night. Verteufelt 
human despite their momentary pose in art! And the nature- 
introductions ? These are not the personification of the vis naturae 
which the Latin school poets used — confess them frankly German 
as they are.' 

1 It is the insistence upon the Latin form of the Carmina Burana which causes the 
vexatious words of Saints bury (The FUytirishing of Roniairice^ 1897, p. 6). They are, he 
thinlcs, inimitable stylistic exercises which owe their comedy to play upon words ; to subtle 
adjustment of phrase and cadence j to graceless catachresis of solemn phrase and tradition- 
ally serious literature ; to the innuendo, the nuance which they impart to dog-Latin. Now, 
who shall find in such words as these a fit describing of the satire, of the love for springtide 
and women which he remembers in early mediieval Latin lyrics 1 Who will be so blinded 
by the study of form as to regard as jocund " the concentrated scandal against a venerated 
sex of the De congxige rum ducenda"? A more patient insight will recognize the moral aim 
and the religious significance of this philippic. And yet such dubitable characterization of 
Latin lyrics would not be vexatious in that it voices the mistaken impression of a single 
essayist, but rather because it is met with so nearly everywhere. The goliard songs are 
clearly written for melodies, it is said, and some of them are very complicated in structure, 
suggesting part-songs and madrigals with curious interlacing of long and short lines, double 
and single rhymes, recurrent ritornelles, and so forth. 

The impression left by such words is one of stilted complexity, whereas the opposite is 
more often true. Many of these texts have been maimed to fit them properly to music, but 
many more are of such simple tenor and directness that they charm by reason of their very 
ingenuousness. And music, other than mere droning volksweise or strophic ricitatif^ was 
ordinarily added after the text had been made. Sure proof of this we have in the case of 
many a mediaeval Latin lyric ; for we know that the amorous odes of Horace were fitted to 
hymn tunes, and that goliards composed erotic songs in the convenient mold of churchly 
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If the form of a poem be the main element from which to read 
the spirit which dominates the theme, what should we have done if 
the Nibelungen story existed for us only in the Latin dress that Pil- 
grim of Passau ordered made for it by some court tailor? Should 
we have discovered in this lost Latin epic all the Germanic life and 
soul which we conceive to animate the thirteenth-century German 
redaction? Scarcely. For does not Trench' at the very moment 
of naming the Waltharius, the Reinhardus Vulpes, and Fulbert's 
song of the nightingale speak of "that dreariest tenth century, 
that wastest place, of European literature and of the human mind" ? 
Might we not rather draw the opposite conclusion? Might we 
not say that German epic and ballad, village-yarn and lyric, were 
set particularly fast in the minds of people when they shimmer 
everywhere through a literature written down in Latin and within 
the walls of a monastery ? Do not the tales of the monk of St. Gall 
and Buodlieb, the Waltharilied and theEcbasis Cop /j'vi, Schroder's 
Latin dance-measure and Werner's spring-songs,^ tell of German 
tale and lyric in these "wastest" times? Does the delectable 
pots-and-pans scene in Roswitha's Dulcitius remind the reader 
of Terence or of a schwank? And no stretch of the imagination 
is required to conceive such a theme as that of her twice-told 
harlot and hermit story existent in German minstrel repertory' 
long before it entered the gates of Gandersheim. 

Let us use Ruodlieb as a paradigm for study. We learn from 
it that Latin was the vehicle for any serious attempt at authorship 
in this wastest time ; that a language modeled on Vergil and Pru- 
dentius had become flexible enough to describe the environing 
world of men and nature. It also makes manifest how deeply 
monastic philosophy penetrated literature and how people relied 
for truth upon maxim, the unnatural history of the Physiologus, 
and sheer rumor. These and other things this novel evidences 

trope and motet. Thus, though music was often made a Procrustean bed to which the text 
must fit, changing and twisting to suit the needs of the melody, the very same text in other 
versions which have not been re-edited for the sake of some pre-existent melody show clearly 
enough how simple the original structure of the poem was. 

I Sacred Latin Poetry 3 (1874), p. 47. 2 Germania, Vol. XXXVII, p. 230. 

s In some such form as the story of the snow-child, or the tale of the Swabian who out- 
witted the king. For a sympathetic study of Boswitha's effort and environment cf. Winter- 
feld, " Hrotsvit's literarische Stellung," Archiv f. d. Studium d. neveren Sprachen, Vol 
CXIV(1905), pp. 26ff. 
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to the literary historian, and they have come to be part of the 
stock knowledge of every passing student. Measures and values 
to determine the condition of designedly artistic literature in 
tenth- and eleventh-century Germany have therefore been got 
from this source and other like springs of information, and con- 
sequent dicta have been formulated. These dicta quite unfail- 
ingly compare the sad condition of mediaeval German literature 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries with the happy upswing of 
the two following centuries which culminated in Vogelweide, 
Eschenbach, Gottfried, Hartmann, and the rejuvenated Edda- 
torso. This process of evaluation is succinct, exact, and based 
upon warrantable fact. 

It is a process, however, which eliminates, or at best subordi- 
nates, the popular background of Ruodlieb. And just this monk- 
ish novel, despite its unwieldy hexameters, despite the fine feathers 
of its contemporary erudition, bears no uncertain testimony that 
the gist of it, one might almost say all that is good of it, is derived 
from popular literature. The characterization of the actors in this 
mosaic romance may have been due, as so often stated, to the 
genius of its author; but is more likely to have existed in prece- 
dent generations of mdrchen and schwdnke. And, what is more 
important, the spirit and color of some of it must have found 
expression in lyric form before it was made narrative.' This 
antecedent body of tales and lyrics finds better proof from Ruod- 
lieb than does the first "classical period of heroic song and story" 
which Scherer assumes to be back of the Hildebrandslied. Now, 
neither of these two "periods" should be over-readily accepted 
even as working hypotheses perhaps, but they do both answer 
well to the truth that the germs of every renaissance^ are found, not 

1 Some statement of this is made below. 

2 Why will we so persist in positing " periods " and " times of new birth " in our histories 
of literature? For is not the final test of any *' renaissance " a numerical one after all? The 
great revival which took hold of Europe from the fifteenth century on is of supreme impor- 
tance as a movement, I take it, not because it carried in its bosom all the treasures of the 
past and all the glories of the future, but rather because it was heard and shared so nearly 
by all men. The so-called Abortive Renaissance in the reign of Charles the Great was still- 
born in that it penetrated the hearts of so few men, rather than because it made literature 
the handmaid of theology. The merely numerical question as to how many men in Charles's 
realm participated in this " renaissance " is as instructive in its saggestiveness as the similar 
query concerning the number of children affected by the Slaughter of the Innocents. A 
vanishingly small group in either case — despite Scherer and Gustave Dor6. 
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in the traditional elements of antiquity which conscious artists 
conventionally copy, but in the vernacular body of popular tra- 
dition which precedes such florescence, in the "humbler" literature 
which is part of the very spirit of the time itself. Thus when, as 
with Ruodlieb and with earlier Latin literature in Germany, 
criticism looks singly to the form and denies content and theme, 
the spirit of a time is sure to be misunderstood, in so far as it is 
reflected in story and lyric. There were, that is, in mediaeval 
Latin literature no single elements calculated to produce so great 
a novel as Ruodlieb, such limpid lyrics as the Carmina Burana. 
The impulse which was life-giving came from the German spirit 
of the age that gave them birth. There was in Latin literature 
everywhere the frame, the form, the pliant meter, the ready rime ; 
but for the cosmopolitan breath of them the awakening spirit of 
the tenth and twelfth centuries had no other model, no other point 
of departure, than in the natural, national basis beneath them. 

Now, who would say that there was in the tenth century so 
perfect a body of lyric verse as there was in nineteenth-century 
Germany ? None, I imagine. For Goethe and Uhland and Heine 
may be accounted masters of literary technique and artistic 
expression beyond any presumable tenth-century lyrist, just so 
surely as they surpass in these respects Reinmar, Walther, and 
Hansen. But, except for this matter of form, is there added 
excellence of treatment ? Is there, as Ker asks, any sudden shock 
of transition in turning from Goethe, Hugo, or Tennyson to the 
twelfth-century rimes of Provence ? Except purely as a matter of 
form, is the development of erotic passion arrested at certain 
stages in a nation's history, to overflow at other stages the edge 
of the brimming cup? Is the difference in art-expression, that is, 
a variation in underlying emotional capacity, or is it a variation 
in the use of terms? 

If one might in a single graphic sentence describe the attitude 
which our minds ordinarily assume toward early German poetry, 
I imagine it would read much as follows: Rome had a great body 
of literature of much beauty ; corruption from within and the bar- 
barian from without destroyed it ; for some centuries the primitive 
German hordes cared not for poetry other than for an epic song 
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of certain native attractiveness; gradually, however, cosmopolitan- 
ism set in, and all the forces of the new culture and of broadening 
life brought about the tardy bloom of lyric and drama. 

Well, as a study of literary form apart from literary theme 
this sentence might stand perhaps, although I doubt if anything 
but the final polish of artificial poetry is brought by one 
people to another of a different clime and period. But as a study 
of theme such a sentence is vastly misleading. For we may 
classify the lyrics of Heine under Jeanroy's three captions as 
easily as we can those of any forgotten twelfth -century lyrist. 
Heine undoubtedly had at his disposal a conventional symbolism 
which his unknown predecessor lacked ; he was heir to a thousand 
whimsicalities of expression unused by the earlier epoch, but the 
basic ingredients of the lyric of both artists were at hand. The 
sun which colors flowers colored youth more years ago than a 
thousand. Fragrance of flower and of youth found expression of 
some kind to stir contemporary sense. Uses of flower and youth 
are much the same in any age, except as under differing conven- 
tions they come to various art-expression. 

In the human rutting-season, when Darwin's male called 
rhythmically to proethnic female, the form of the lyric was simpler 
than when seons later, under the formulae of etiquette, of caste, 
and of religious strife, the sexes were segregated. But in the 
former time there was hindrance to natural selection, though not 
in the shape of a castle wall; there was coquetry, though not 
carried on with guitar and fan; there were lyric impulse and 
incoherence, though they did not find expression in the artificial 
senility of minnedienst} And who shall say that this rutting- 

1 Jespersen will not wait for Lyric until Languagre came. He assures us that men sang 
out their feelings before they were able to express their thoughts. He thinks of the flrat 
utterance of humankind as " something between the nightly love-lyrics of puss upon the 
tiles and the melodious love-songs of the nightingale." These words are unreasonable, con- 
tends many a critic of Jespersen's — at least they are undignified. Dignity! How art thou 
confounded with starchy stiffness of mien. Must we forever follow Whitney and Madvig, 
and picture primitive man as majestically poised, ponderous in manner like the modem 
scholar whose shoulders bend beneath their Atlas-load: the burden of the accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries? Instead of portraying to us before language an all-enveloping 
silence — a void of sound like unto the formless earth and the darkened deep of Genesis ; 
instead of contending that man achieved language by hypodermically injecting thought- 
content into the phonetic result of muscular effort, Jespersen believes that language, like 
love, was born in the conrting-days of mankind. Lad and lass vie with one another to 
attract the other sex ; the source of speech lies, not in seriousness, but in merry play and in 
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season did not disappear uncounted thousands of years ago? Cer- 
tainly not the anthropologist. To the best of our recorded 
knowledge, the Germans of the first century after Christ had a 
reverence for women which no modern time has exceeded. There 
was sufficient incentive for the poetical expression of sighing ardor 
in a law which regarded sin against chastity as unflinchingly as 
did the Mosaic code. 

What form this expression took we do not know. It was not 
exposed by Tacitus. Perhaps it was not thought fit for serial 
publication in the Qermania or the Annates. But because we do 
not find from this time conscious treatment of sighing ardor as 
literature, we need not necessarily suppose there was stint of it in 
the social life of the period. If the philologist may place an 
asterisk before a word which the eye of man has not seen, and 
denominate this word urform, nicht belegt, we may star a lyric or 
two now and then which the ear of man has not heard. Except 
for matters of pure externality, he who would deny the German 
of the "dark" ages a lyric must be prepared to carry the burden 
of proving his contention. 

What may have been the nature of the submerged lyric, the 
popular forms of which continued in Germany throughout the 
obscure centuries prior to the final budding and blossoming of 
minnesang ? 

Early Latin, we know, possessed at least five distinguishable 
sorts of popular song: (1) rustic dance-measures sung and trodden 
after the labor of a day in the fields; (2) sailors' chanteys; (3) 
soldiers' marching-songs; (4) mendicant stanzas of the beggar 
soliciting alms; (5) fescennine verses for nuptial rites. Document- 
ary evidence for all of these exists and — to be quite at peace with 
the literary critic — we shall rest content to pretend that no other 
kind of popular song whatsoever was ever sung in early Latin 
times than just those which have happened to come down to us in 
the above enumeration. The question of accent versus quantity 

youthful hilarity. Everyone is singing his best and dancing his bravest to lure a pair of 
eyes. On the rim of the world life is green and gay. And if we are to believe certain theor- 
ists, and agree that several hundred thousand years later European life was all grim epic 
and nowise soft-lyric— why, then the world was dying of old age and rigor mortis was upon 
it. But tenth-century Germany was not primitive. 
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(rhythm versus meter) will be no bone of contention; the critic 
may continue undisturbed in his belief that it took several 
Christian centuries to effect the miracle of accentual utterance in 
singing Latin verses. It is enough for us to know that while 
Cicero was declaiming to partially interested benches in the 
senate, while Vergil was toiling at the funeral pyre of Dido with 
never a misplaced quantity, nightingales were singing in the 
Italian woods. 

Now, the fescennine verses which pre-Christian Latin knew 
appear in European literature certainly as early as the eighth 
century ; grossly obscene, doubtless, so that one may not deny the 
proud claim of their authors — non es poeta, Priape, fascinosior 
nostro; caustic rhymes, as different from the calm purity of nar- 
rative popular poetry as the sting of a bee is different from the 
song of a lark; but so clutching in their ribaldry that in later 
ages all the fulmination of church and state availed as nothing 
against them. 

Every race possesses a popular literature whose spirit is a 
scurrilous wit;' the people's songs and tales are as racy as they are 
racial before they have been pruned by convention and prepared 
for parlor presentation. Such rank verbiage betokens a virility 
beyond that enjoyed by any form of polite or conscious literature. 
The one element in the age-long history of literature which has 
remained immutable amid all the eddying and shifting currents 
of change is this same scurrilous wit ; this stinging, plaguing, tor- 
menting, coarse-fibered vni; facetiae, fabliaux, schwdnke, schnur- 
ren, dorfgeschichten, jeux partis — coherent and identical — un- 
varying in their grotesque situation-humor and caricature. Not 
necessarily sensual is this wit, but materialistic, viewing man 
frankly as an object among objects in the visible universe, as a 
product of nature like the plants and the animals. From the 
earliest gestanzeln and mnileod of the Carolingian nunneries to 
the latest epigram of the Tyrolese peasant, there has been no per- 
mutation of it. If one but study the modern schnaderhiipfel 
under the guidance of Gustav Meyer or Schuchardt, one will find 

iCf. the writer's "Studies in Popular Poetry," pp. 14 f., Decennial Publicatione, 
Chicago, 1902. 
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close kinship between these vernacular reaping-couplets and the 
antithetic, often leprous, liatin fescenninae. 

Satire and sarcasm of much thoroughness would seem a heritage 
of the German. In that hagan which was more than half the 
battle, in the gabs which filled the mouth to cracking — what have 
we in early popular balladry but the flash of these everywhere? 
What were the rhapsodical lyrics which adversaries threw into 
each other's teeth — when Hildebrand and Hadubrand faced each 
other — when Walther of Aquitaine snarled at Hagen — when the 
adultress and the red-haired thief of Ruodlieb stood bare before 
the multitude at the scaffold's edge? Lost are these in lyric 
form, but they can be read, with no amazing cleverness to help 
one, from the narrative dress which clothes them. Schimpfiied and 
schlumperlied can scarce have failed in ages of simple hate, boast- 
ing, and revenge ; ages which were pervaded by drunkenness, and 
the custom of rapine and slavery; ages where impulse was father 
to the deed, with no obstacle to intervene. Lyric pervigilia there 
must have been during those most astounding festivals which 
filled the time from polterabend to brautbett. Narrative strophes 
may have sufficed for the village yarn of the sentimental middle- 
class mother who hears of the returning Kuodlieb from the boy 
in the tree ; but there was lyric utterance of a kind back of the 
lost episode of the lady-of-the-garters who had been overgood to 
the clerk, back of the text which a most emancipated frdulein 
reads to the surprised nephew, back of the dying moan which the 
outraged husband makes to his young wife. And in times when 
deformity and disease were considered a scourge from heaven 
there were mocking-songs. Who would say that the mischievous 
spirit of such spottlieder so avoided the vocative case of address, 
so avoided the second-personal note of direct apostrophe, that the 
narrative third person of the preterit indicative was alone felt to 
answer?' 

And the mendicant songs. Gypsy and outlaw, mime and min- 
strel, bear-leader and itinerant peddler, clerk and quack, were 
each on his own pilgrimage bent. Every age has its freemasonry 

' As in the mocking stanza on the jilting of Liubene's daughter, preserved to us in a 
ninth-century manuscript (cf. Mallenhoff u. Scherer, DenktnMeri (1892), No. XXVIIIb); or 
the verse on the man from Chur (KOgel, Littgesch,, Vol. I, part 2, p. 165). 
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of wayfarers; and every age which has given us record of such 
has left us many a whining stanza to elicit pity and alms. When 
monastery furnished asylum to these creatures of circumstance, 
the labors of the quiet monk who bent above the unfinished 
initial were often interrupted by scurvy chants of drinking which 
parodied Bible and hymn. In earlier times, when the sky was 
the only roof for the heads of schirmaer, gigaer, goukelaere, and 
schuolaere — before the adoration of the Virgin had given the 
model for potatoria, the New Testament evangels for lusoria, and 
scarce-remembered lines from Ovid and Flaccus the very mold 
for amatoria — the scene rang with vagabond lyric; unless — with 
the literary critic — we would deny the solace of song to an age 
which needed it sorely in the open and at the chimney breast, 
merely because the only tones which have reached us in the con- 
scious literature of the educated classes of these times are those 
of harp and organ. 

Korting finds in the national character of the German a min- 
gling of contrasting elements: a masculine fierceness and coarse- 
ness adjoined to a certain emotional susceptibility, a dreamy 
melancholy quite feminine in tone. These contrasts are manifest 
in Anglosaxon poetry. The clash of swords and the rattle of 
mail sound forth in Beowulf, in the Fight at Finnshurg, in 
Byrhtnoth's Death and other epic pieces. But side by side with 
these is the elegiac sentimentality of such poems as the Ruin, the 
Wife's Complaint, the Husband's Message and the Complaint of 
Dear. If it be unwise to advert to them as distinctly lyric pieces 
because of their verse-structure and mannerism of diction, it is 
still permissible to say that these four compositions show clearly 
enough what the character of a real body of early Germanic song 
was like. Lyric song, too, which may equally as well have been 
taken across the English Channel from an original continental 
home, as any materia epica found in Beowulf or the Fight at 
Finnshurg. But it is only the absence of such lyrical pieces in 
any known German manuscript which leads the historian to assert 
that a national literature began to develop in Germany much 
later than in Britain. And despite this lack it would seem that 
the testimony of the Hildebrandslied was enough to convince 
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him that an abundant and early folk-poetry existed in Germany, 
one which need not have been exclusively heroic and epic in tone. 
A like message may be read regarding Francia from the song 
which celebrates the victory of Chlotar over the Saxons in the 
year 620, and which the women still used in the ninth century as 
a dance-song, or from the presumable historical ballad which 
deals with Childebert's campaign against Saragossa in 542.^ For, 
did we possess no other mention of Anglosaxon lyrics, we might 
yet read of their presence in the Wanderer or the Seafarer. 
And when we meet in the Hildebrandslied no small degree of 
aesthetic maturity how shall we believe that the artist ever found 
his appeal alone in the form of the heroic epic, rather than in the 
mold of lyric elegy ? 

Are these lyrics of one sort and another, which we have just 
been discussing, German in form or Latin? Sometimes the one 
without doubt, sometimes the other, and not improbably on occa- 
sion that strange doppelbrdu of "lustic Tiutsch und schoen Lattin 
als ein frischen brunnen und starken win gemischet," of which 
Trimberg speaks. Controversy as to whether these lyrics did or 
did not exist before the eighth or ninth century in Germany is of 
small avail, for neither side of the contention can be definitely 
proven, if manuscript tradition be relied upon.^ Simply because 
the manuscripts do not exist, so far as we now know. But per- 
sonally I doubt if I shall ever be convinced that the German 
lyric, such as we have almost continuously known for eight cen- 
turies or more, was non-existent before say the year 1150, being 
discovered between night and morning of some individual day. 
Nor shall I believe it imitated from a foreign source in any of its 
essential phases. Nor shall I deem it a thing consciously evolved. 

1 Cf . Lenormant, Bibliothique de VScole des Chartes, I, 1, p. 321. 

3 We have likewise no French manuscripts prior to the twelfth century which contain 
lyric songs. And yet who can read without feeling their inherent truth Saston Paris's 
remarks about the lyric of the Merovingian Epoch (486-751 A. D.) : " Various evidence 
shows us that at the festivals the youth of both sexes danced to the sound of songs which 
the Councils condemned as immodest, and which were merely love-songs ; that the repasts 
where the Romanised Germans gave themselves up for entire nights to their hereditary 
vice, drink, were enlivened by songs ; that satirical songs were composed which the authori- 
ties were compelled to forbid. This shows us that popular poetry was abundant." — Medice- 
vol French Literature, p. 17. Cf . also Du M§ril (1847) , pp. 189 ff. ; QrOber, Zur Volkskunde 
aus ConcilbeschMssen (1893) ; Maasen, Concilia aevi Merovingici (1893) ; GrObers, Orundriss, 
Vol. II (1902), p. 444. 
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Its origin seems no mystery, nor are its functions wrapped in 
impenetrable darkness, unless we make the lyricality of any cen- 
tury depend for good or ill on a single statement of manuscript. 
It is through such literality of labor that our time has suffered 
in its conception of Dark Age and Middle Age, quite as much as 
through what criticism often regards as the extravagant and fan- 
tastic claims of Jakob Grimm, MttUenhoff, Lachmann, and Scherer. 

Where is the light? Is it in allowing nothing to any time 
long gone which is not recorded in discovered hieroglyph? Shall 
we deny to Babylonian culture some one of the world's ingre- 
dients for pain and pleasure because of tablets yet undug? Is it 
in 80 emphasizing one message of a people to posterity that all 
other messages are neglected? This is but to deepen the mire 
of traditional belief until it amounts to superstition; as we are 
discovering is the case with Greek civilization which we have 
accounted so "classical" in its teaching that all its romanticism 
has been forgot. Is there no argument possible from the point 
of view of common humanity, which shows much the same in any 
age; or shall the only testimony accepted by the court be that of 
circumstantial evidence ? 

These questions as to the life and literature of past ages can- 
not be solved. But surely, so long as the field of our immediate 
investigation be the lyric or drama, we must accept much on the 
purely emotional grounds of kinship of race and experience ; for 
we can never study distant times from deposits and strata; we 
cannot reconstruct fossil growths from bone- vertebrae ; we cannot 
apply the researches of Darwin or Spencer or Haeckel to the 
organic study of the common basis of literature, as if this were 
an accretion of protoplasm. 

Is this not universally done? I have in mind, as a striking 
instance in point, a brilliant study in cross-section of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries in Italy. There is the life of the clergy 
spread out before you, as an anatomical wall-map is unrolled 
before the astonished eyes of the schoolboy. It makes brilliant 
reading, that part of the book which seems like a blood-stained 
chronicle of the crime of old Newgate. Some of it is dull work 
— particularly the section which deals with simony and church 
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disorganization. But the chapter on poetry is a wonderful 
instance of how much may be left unsaid. Poetry — we are told 
therein — was in these centuries nothing but grammar and rhet- 
oric. Concise at least is this information; would that many a 
chapter of teaching were as succinct! But is the author right? 
Is it true that one might have walked the length of Italy during 
two centuries and never heard a happy lyric song? When one 
remembers that the Greenlander has poetry full of lyric sweep and 
love for nature, when one knows that even the Andaman Islander 
is inclined to lyric expression, what unerring testimony may our 
author have possessed, to pronounce so cathedral a statement? 
The source of his learning is discoverable: it lies in a collection 
of book-titles known as the "bibliography" of the subject. And 
the biography of the subject is to be taken from this? What 
superstitious reverence for books has fastened its tentacles on this 
enlightened age? 

With this failure fresh in mind, would it seem worth while to 
collect further evidences from conscious literature of the presence 
of the lyric in pre-mediseval Germany? Would it repay the 
effort if we exhumed stray lyric bits here and there, treated 
them with formalin to repair their freshness and exposed them as 
added proof ? I doubt it. And yet there is Pridugisus's farewell 
to his cell, with its insistent note of pathos, its elegiac beauty, no 
matter if it be distorted by an occasional commonplace orthodoxy 
and the poor masque of attempted classicality. And there is 
Strabo's love-letter, as tender and pure as a quatrain of Eichen- 
dorff's. Again and again we are struck by the color and life of 
stanzas and couplets from the poetic letters of the Carolingian 
poets and their successors. Buried they often are amid endless 
chaff, but even a careless search through the convenient material 
will lead the student to acknowledge that pedantry, imitation, 
stiffness of borrowed quantitative structure, canting godward — 
naught can quite obliterate even in such artificial pieces the vista 
of real poetry that stretches out behind them. And if a love for 
nature penetrated into this machine-made versification, if sunlight 
and beauty gleam through rifts in the shade cast by conventional 
piety and pose, shall we believe that the unseen and unheard 
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world of laymen found no expression for the passionate unrest 
which animates ever the human breast? 

To me I confess the suggestion carried by the ballad measure 
Equitahat Bovo is as wide and conclusive as any gained from the 
most extensive of epics — where light and lyric lilt are in question. 
The mere remnant of Hirsch und Hinde tells its own story quite 
as effectively as a capitulary against face-powder and love-songs, 
were the latter a thousand lines in length. The popular strophic 
structure of the Samariterin, the De Heinrico, and the Ludwigs- 
lied bespeaks an environment of song and swaying rhythm by 
the cool well under the village lindens. The verses which 
Notker used as paradigms in his rhetoric are the despised utter- 
ances of the people which live in any age. The erased love- 
song in the Cambridge manuscript is a single nugget which 
draws the gaze of the prospector to a soil which hides a mine of 
unearthed gold.' What are these and other like hints to mean for 
us but that the lyric choir invisible is singing? Why ask for 
more than a single yellow gleam from the parted thunder-cloud 
to tell us that the sun is shining above it, that past warmth and 
future glory are promised by it as fully as by the blaze and glare 
of torrid noonday ? And even if no single gleam appears and the 
whole sky is gray, does not the memory of other days and other 
times inform us that the sun is there, albeit shrouded from our 
human gaze? 

Which shall we subscribe to — this doctrine of an ever-present 
inspiration, or that other orthodoxy of continuity which ever 
derives one thing from another? Theory of Continuity — what 
sins have been committed in thy name! By what insensible 
gradations has the lyric had to grow! Tirelessly and from lower 
organisms must we trace its development. Impulse — other than 
the unexplained initial impulse — there has been none. Inspira- 
tion — other than that first breath of God or chance — has been 
impotent to alter by jot or by tittle the unnumbered accretions 

1 Scherer long ago directed attention to the beautiful Vema feminae stispiria, an 
example of pathetic fallacy which seems remarkable because of the early date of its compo- 
sition (end of tenth century). Cf. Scherer, Geschichte d. deutschen Dichtung im XI. «. XII. 
Jahrhundert (1875), p. 8; Ja£E«, "Die Cambridger Lieder," Z. f. d. Alt., Vol. XIV (1869), 
p. 492; Winterfeld, op. cit., p. 26. 
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by which lyric has come to be. (And Adam begat Seth; and 
Seth begat Enosh; and Enosh begat Kenan.) Inherent need 
for utterance, recurrent power of full expression in person- 
ality, emergency of life — these have availed as naught against 
the insensate ongoing of plantlike growth which finally yields 
the lyric. 

Let us see how current doctrine as to the genealogical tree of 
lyric expression sounds. Here it is: Sc6p and minstrel, trouba- 
dour and spielmann, sit with their elders in the seats of the 
mighty and sing full-throated to them as they eat. Not that the 
player actually invented his songs; he ever took his themes 
from somewhere else; he had ever been anticipated. Creation, it 
seems, was not of him, for men of a southern clime had grown up 
faster than had he, and they had stolen all his thunder. His 
very rhythms he had to get as best he could from other rhythms, 
and he lacked the consolation of knowing that these in their turn 
had been taken from things that look like rhythms but are not — 
things which we call meters. Verses these meters are which 
hang suspended and without stress on the lips of their awe-struck 
utterers. But though he could not create a lyric, the minstrel 
could graft one — and this afforded him some solace. So he sings 
care-free to his pleased auditors, and they pat him kindly on the 
shoulder and make him presents: a side of beef, a fur-tipped 
mantle somewhat out of fashion, or a foaming mug of ale. 

His song he stole from the church. Now, it seems that the 
clerks coming out of the portal after a two-hour session with the 
liturgy drank deep draughts of the clear, sun-lit air and warbled 
the final vowel of the allelulia-a-a-a, till one would think they 
were never going to stop. Thereafter certain pious brethren 
reduced these warblings to many different set schemes, until there 
came to be such a deal of them that none could retain them all 
without confusion. Years passed, but the knotty problem of 
mnemonic device remained. One day toward twilight a monk 
from the razed cloister of Jumi^ges toiled up to the gate of St. 
Gall with an antiphonary under his arm ; and this book contained 
a syllable for every neume. On that evening this messiah of 
coherency freed the spirit of the mediaeval lyric, for the men at 
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St. Gall now had sense to proceed with the erection of their musi- 
cal sequences so that the clerks might retain them. And the 
lyric bloomed henceforth. 

His rimes the minstrel got from a parent, who had in his turn 
derived them from certain homespun utterances of uneducated 
Romans known as popular songs. These Latin rimes too grew, 
curiously enough, quite by chanoe — like later Topsies; for they 
could not help growing in a highly inflected language. If the 
minstrel had had them to create all out of nothing, he might well 
have failed; but happily he had nothing to do but just sit by 
until the things evolved themselves. Not that rime came first in 
full shape — otherwise it might have descended overheavily upon 
the unready minstrel — but little by little. First the minstrel 
must be content with the homeopathic assonance; only he must 
be careful not to speak the ultimate consonants with much dis- 
tinctness for some while, or he would rime before he was expect- 
ing it. The Latin inflection which saved the world from a 
Sahara of blank verse may now be taken up and developed from 
something else, either from kindly Olympus or from a primor- 
dial cell. 

Such is the Theory of Continuity as applied to the lyric. Its 
evident weakness lies in the fact that it presumes fifth- and tenth- 
century German to be as inefficient as a child, as groping as the 
untutored savage. Let us believe it not. For we know that he 
who would seek the remains of primitive man must hunt him in 
kitchen-midden and in barrow ; in burial mound and beneath the 
lava beds and sands of the south. If the student thinks to find 
him where many a literary critic is searching — in fifth- and tenth- 
century Europe — he must not look outside of manuscript tradi- 
tion; he must continue study of books alone. Let the student 
not confuse Literature with Life. For with literature as with 
men the good die young. Those whom the gods love they often 
refuse to share with posterity. 

Philip S. Allen. 
University op Chicago. 
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